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What Does the International Crisis Mean? Duke 
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The question heard on every hand is, Are we headed for war, d if so how 
soon will it come? Best informed opinion seems to support the Age 
preparations on the part of our government do not mean that war is assumed to 
be inevitable, or an early war likely. European correspantentOkamate® to have 
been somewhat shocked by the emanation of war talk from Washington.” TW. -% 
pointed out, however, that the actual content of Mr. Truman’s address to Con- 
gress and even the defense measures subsequently formulated by the Administra- , 
tion were not commensurate with the drama that accompanied them. , 


The obvious inference is that the government has been using every avail- 
able means to secure quick passage of -the ERP measure and to develop a mood 
favorable to UMT and a selective draft. One example of the method is the alien 
submarine scare. A radio commentator not given to incautious utterance re- 
ports that the facts had long been known to the government but were allowed to 
come out at the psychological moment. 


Nevertheless, our relations with Russia may be said to have entered the 
military phase, which Walter Lippmann explains es signifying that "the evolu- 
tion and outcome of events will now be determined by the military considera- 
tions which would really count if the showdown ended in war." Our foreign 
policy is evidently being shaped on the theory that the only way to avoid war 
with Russia is to make a show of strength agd determination that will discour- 
age her expansionist program. 


But there is a novel factor in the world situation which is crucial. This 
is the emergence of a new technique of conquest - the reconversion of national 
regimes by internal revolutions externally instigated and assisted, rather than 
by armed invasion. Force must be in the background, both military and economic, 
But to make the technique continuously effective without formal aggression there 
must be also an ideological dynamism capable of firing a revolutionary movement 
in country after country. This, in turn, must have social unrest to feed upon. 
The communist conquest of Czechoslovakia was a smooth demonstration of this 
technique. It has strategic advantages. 


1. It proceeds without the kind of overt act that international law 
~ recognizes as a casus belli. 


2. The regimes it sets up make a plausible claim to be democratic be- 
Cause they sponsor programs aimed at bettering the economic status of 
depressed classes. (The feudal system which furnished so much of 
Europe’s background set the stage for this type of revolutionary change.) 


3. The new regimes also claim to be politically democratic, and the out- 
side world has no way of going back of the results of elections which 
have every appearance of being "managed," but which probably reflect an 
incommensurable amount of acceptance by a populace torn by discontent and 
worn out by hardships. 


4, The western democratic countries are handicapped by the deliberations 
of the democratic process in finding effective ways to confront this 
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revolutionary technique, however convinced they are that it spells the 
eclipse of human freedom. 


The United Nations is suffering a rapid diminution of its prestige, not 
primarily because of the veto but because the idea of international coopera- 
tion which it embodies is based on the assumption that the aims and purposes 
of all great nations are intrinsically similar and that their confrontation 
takes place within a single framework of ideas and interests. On the con- 
trary, the Russians, as the Economist (London) puts it, "see the United States, 
a powerful, advanced capitalist nation; they immediately infer, from their 
Marxist definitions, that it must be an imperialist aggressor only biding its 
time to attack the Soviet Union." In the United States, too, as the long and 
bitter debate over the Marshall Plan has proved, there is a large and influen- 
tial body of opinion which would set sharp limits to cooperation with nations 
whose ideology is in conflict with our own. 


American Christian opinion is divided in a vague and troubled way on the 
issues thus presented: 


1. There are those who, distressed though they are by the repressive 
ruthlessness of communist policies end by communist hostility to the 
church, nevertheless see the revolution in terms of the "little man’s 
revolt." They remind us that revolutions are not genteel affairs; that 
when the wind of tyranny has been sown, the whirlwind of revolution must 
be reaped. Presumably Henry Wallace’s reputedly large following includes 
many Christians who fear that American foreign policy is, in effect, 
directed toward the restoration of old despotisms. On the other hand, @ 
they are impressed by reports that communist regimes are less repressive 
than is generally assumed - for example, the recent account in the 
Christian News-Letter (London) that religion is flourishing in Yugoslavia. 


2. Then there are Christian men and women to whom it seems indisputable 
that the destruction of capitalism implicit in the communist advance means 
the end of human freedom. To them the distinction which the Federal Coun- 
cil, for example, has made between the defense of freedom and the defense 
of one economic system against another is not convincing. On this view 
there is no such moral dilemma as the first group sees. It is important 
to note, however, that those who hold this position are not necessarily 
bent upon war. The Wall Street Journal on March 18 said about the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress of the previous day: "The horrible thing about 
that message is the sum total of its implications: that the brave new world 
for which America spent its lives and its treasure is to become an armed 
camp where force, and only force, speaks with a voice that can be heard." 


3. There is also a group - no one knows how largo - to whom the anti- 
religious propaganda of communism is its major offense and the chief de- 
terminant of their opposition. The Italian election campaign highlights 
this attitude. Catholics find it hard to understand what they regard as 
excessive toleration of communist irreligion by some Protestants. 


4. Finally, there are those who, having entertained a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the economic aims of the Russian Revolution, have now become 
convinced that the "means have corrupted the end" and that the suppression 
of liberty through the instrumentality of the "police state" has become 
intolerable. Thus they tend to approximate the position of the public 

at large on the issue of Soviet-American relations. 
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